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had both a genuine enthusiasm and a good judgment.
Many of the noble houses in Rome, Florence, and Venice
were selling their pictures, and Walpole bought some of
the best of them. Even in the most anxious days of
1742 he took the keenest interest in a Domenichino,
which was too long on its way to England, and after
his fall he alarmed his son by proposing a jaunt to
Bologna, Florence, and Rome to see the galleries. His
collection, or most of it, afterwards found its way to St.
Petersburg, when Walpole's grandson was driven to raise
money on the treasures of his ancestors, like the Zambe-
carri and Pallavicini before him.

Lord Campbell whimsically complains that Walpole
is responsible, by his utter neglect of literature and
literary men, for giving to official life in England that
" aristocratic feeling and vulgar business-like tone which
it has ever since retained." As if there were any rela-
tion between the cause and its alleged effect. Nobody
did less for men of letters than the younger Pitt, yet no
minister ever held, in transacting public business, a loftier
or less vulgar tone. As for Walpole infecting public life
with aristocratic feeling, it is worth remembering that he
belonged to no great family, and formed no powerful con-
nections. When men talk of the Tenetian oligarchy of
patrician Whigs, they forget that the patrician oligarchy
was controlled in its palmiest days by a plain country
gentleman. This was one of the taunts most constantly
flung at him by his enemies, as it was a source of just
pride to his own family. Walpole's feeling, in truth, was
much less aristocratic than it was bourgeois. This was
evident long before he reached the summit of his power.
It would have been a graceful decoration to his solid, and they
